
"Noted Harvard Economists Speaks Here 



Galbraith Urges Aid To Underdeveloped Nations 



By FRANCES WRIGHT 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, noted 
Harvard economist, stressed in his 
lecture Monday night for the Dc- 
velomental Change Series the import- 
ance of economic aid to underde- 
•elopcd countries. 

The economic growth of the poorer 
countries of the world has, to a grent 
extent, been curtailed by the resistance 
of these countries to change, especially 
technical changes, Dr. Galbraith said. 
Past unfortunate experiences in which 



change has tended to aid the individual 
rather than the masses he said, have 
caused these people to develop an “ego- 
focused.” a highly conservative, attitude 
toward change. 

While change, such as a new method 
of crop production, holds prospects of im- 
provement, it also holds the threat of 
failure. It is this failure that the people 
fear. 

The savings programs of these poor 
countiies is limited by the lack of income 
available for investment Dr. Galbraith 
said; nnd foreign business men are not 
attracted to the poor Internal markets of 
the countries. So the countries, whose 
economy is In a kind of stagnation, must 



find some other way to supplement their 
economy. This method. Dr. Galbraith said, 
is foreign economic aid. 

In order to benefit from this aid Dr. 
Galbraith said the countries must have 
a plan for economy. Donor countries must, 
he emphasized, react with sympathy and 
understanding for the conservative atti- 
tudes of the receiver countries toward 
social and technical change. 

“It is important that we do not waver 
on the importance of economir aid." Ur. 
Galbraith stressed. "Foreign economic aid 
is not a luxury of modern foreign policy. 
It is the basis for harmonious coexistence 
between rich and poor countries. It has 
served its purpose well.” 



In a question and answer period fol- 
lowing the lecture, Dr. Galbraith stated 
that he did not think that the World 
Bank, a part of the United Nations, 
“could administer the massive burden of 
our (the United States'! whole aid pro- 
gram." There are great differences in the 
capacity of countries to use aid. and he 
said he felt that the United States can 
administer the aid more effectively. 

Concerning a proposal for n Peace 
Corps-like progrnm for areas such as Har- 
lan County, Dr. Galbraith said that he 
felt a federal teaching corps for such 
depressed areas should be initiated. The-.e 
areas often have the poorest teachers 
when they sholud have the best, he said. 
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Prof. Ciardi Discusses 
Role Of The Humanities 



By GARY HAWKSWORTH 
Associate Daily Editor 

Joint Ciardi, lecturer at 
yesterday’s Student Congress 
Lecture Series, gave a sketchy 
outline of what he considered 
the role of the humanities in 
“stirring up experiences.” 

“This is a subject about which 
I am correctly reported to know 
nothing,” began Mr. Ciardi on 
the subject, "What Good Is A 



attempt to get rid of the “tinny for speed by technicians, but 
sound." that "as soon as you get expres- 

sion then speed reading is no 
good." 

In his pleading for the need of 
the humanities, Mr. Ciardi ex- 
plained. "Nobody is born a human 
being: he is born a human pos- 
sibility.” 

Such statements as this are 
undoubtedly what he had in 
mind when he said, "Language is 
identified by man, and a man by 
his language." 

Mr. Ciardi spoke with ease and 
presented his comments in a 
manner pleasing and entertain- 
ing for the listener. But as Bert 
King, juior Arts and Science stu- 
dent, said after the lecture, "he 
said nothing that hasn't been 
said a hundred times in any 
English elass on this campus." 



Mr. Ciardi explained that the 
humanities were a key to ex- 
perience that a man needed to 
broaden himself. "Without hu- 
manities you cannot educate,” he 
said. He explained that the un- 
educated. are those "whose ex- 
perience is limited to his immedi- 
ate environment.” 

The difficulty of expressing this 
"resonance” of the humanities 
was demonstrated by Mr. Ciardi’s 
Inability to communicate the 
fullness of meaning behind his 
utterances on the subject. 

Mr. Ciardl's ability to voice 
stirring cliches is quickly sup- 
ported by his facility with stir- 
ring bromides. Using Caruso as 
his example of the "resonance” 
within the art he said, "When 
you listened to Caruso, you had 
a new dimension in experience. 
Here was the perfect marriage 
between the singer and the song.” 

Offering a personal example of 
achieving experience in the hu- 
manities, Mr. Ciardi said he 
spent four years in the army and 
an equal amount of time sailing 
with “Captain Ahab in Moby 
Dick.” At first it wasn't clear if 
this was meant as a testimony to 
the “experience in humanities" 
or an example of Mr. Ciardi's 
slow-reading theories. 

“Exposition is written para- 
graph by paragraph and fiction 
scene by scene,” he said. He ex- 
plained that exposition was in- 
formational and could be read 



JOHN GALBRAITH ADDRESSES MEMORIAL IIALL CROWD 



College?" and then commenced 
to prove his point of view. 

Mr. Ciardi expressed disgust at 
American teachers in their bent 
on categorizing material in 
teaching and learning. He said 
he favored an escape from this 
cataloging of all experience. 

Mr. Ciardi argued that the 
humanities and especially poetry 
was frivolous. "I would like to 
argue in favor of frivolity," he 
said, "all of our serious nature 
we share with the apes.” 

Mr. Ciardi's message delt with 
teachers, students, and words. “A 
great teacher strikes fire to a 
student,” he said, "but some stu- 
dents are made of asbestos and 
couldn’t be set on fire if you 
stuck a blow torch to them." 

He said that he didn't speed 
read because the words were to 
be savoured and enjoyed Hr said 
the humanities, through words, 
had to "set oil a resonance" in an 



The Post Is Filled! 



Newsweek Report 
Foresees Diplomat 
As UK’s President 



Poet Ciardi’s Appearance Creates Stir 



to remind students that they are 
candidates for a liberal arts de- 
gree. They seem to resist the basis 
of education which is the best, he 
said. 

He added, “I am sorry if they 
(UK faculty members) have read 
my brochure and believed it.” 
“We hod to have same lecture 
topics and we pulled some of 
them up." He said that he did 
not lecture on administration, and 
parking but stayed to the aca- 
demic side. 

Prof. Ciardi once raised a con- 
troversy over a book of poetry by 
Anne Marrow Lliulberg. Mr. 
Chapin said that she wrote an 
"easy going form of poetry.” 
Anne Marrow Lindbcrg, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ciardi, was compared 
Continued on Page 7 



nothing about making such se- 
lections." 

Prof. Ciardi said. “I have 
taught for 20 years at places such 
as Harvard and the University of 
Michigan and have come by my 
thought honestly. 

"The essence of education is 
that if you wait for a wise man 
to come around it will take a 
long time to get an education but 
if you learn a little from every 
fool you will have an education." 
he said. 

Dr. White said that Ciardi was 
a smooth operator and a "con 
man." 

Henry Chapin, instructor in the 
Department of English, said, “f 
feel suspicious of his actions. Self 
promotion has no place in the 
literary field." 

Mr. Ciardi said that he liked 



By HENRY ROSENTHAL 
Kernel Staff Writer 

John Ciardi, speaker at 
yesterday’s semi-annual Stu- 
dent Congress Lecture Series, 
created varied feelings among 
University faculty members. 

Mr. Ciardi. poetry editor for 
the Saturday Review for seven 
years, talked on the topic, "What 
Good is a College?” at a 4 p.m. 
lecture. 

The topic has been a subject of 
controversy among various cam- 
pus professors and instructors. 
One professor said that Ciardi 
was not actually experienced 
enough to criticize colleges and 
universities. 

Dr. Kobrrt White, associate 
profrssor of English, said, "Ciardi 



is very elegant, however, hr 
speaks with intelligence about 
subjects that he knows nothing." 
Dr. White said. "At one time he 
(Ciardi l had been a promising 
young poet.” 

In an interview prior to yester- 
day's lecture, Mr. Ciardi spurned 
these comments and said, "I have 
often thought so myself.” 

Ciardi said, "I have never got- 
ten far from the poetry and lib- 
eral arts area.” He said he 
thought poetry had something to 
do with education. 

Dr. White said that Ciardi was 
a man of cliches. Dr. White re- 
marked that he thought Student 
Congress was being "bilked" by 
the selection of Ciardi. He added. 
"Of course the Student Congress 
is not at fault because they know 



Honor's Day 

Students that are to be rec- 
ognized at the Honors Day 
Ceremonies at 3:30 p m. Thurs- 
day in Memorial llall arr ex- 
cused from their classes. All 
other studrnts are to comply 
with tlie policy set by the deans 
of their respective colleges. 
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Macalester Dean 
Speaks Tomorrow 

Dr. J. Huntley Dupre, former University history professor 
who now is dean of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., will 
lecture at 10 a.m. Thursday in the UK Student Center Theater. 

His talk, "Two 20th-Century _ . .... 

Statesmen and a Saint." will ThP historians talk is one in 

illustrate the political movements lhp series of Blazer Lectures 
that were represented by the sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
European statesman, Robert Blazer of Ashland. 

Schuman and Thomas O. Mas- A na ‘ ,vp of Columbus. Dr. 
aryk. and the Indian Indepen- Du P"‘ ‘°« k ihr " «r««lemie de- 
dence leader Mahatma Gandhi. * frees * ml * J** degree fro 1 m 



Campus Caurer Cochairmen Earned 



gardner, secretary of the panhellenlc council. They 
are shown with Dr. Elbert W. Ockerman. I'nivcrsity 
chairman for the cancer drive. 



The new campus student cochairmen for the 
cancer drive arc. from the left, Kent Lon*, presi- 
dent of the men's residence halls, Lois Baum- 



Dorms Open 
For Seniors 
Until After 
Graduation 



UK Cancer Drive Underway 



Roger Chacon. Dr. Abby Marlatt, 
Dr. O. W. Schneider, Dr. Howard 
Hopkins, and Dr. Ben Etseman. 
Dr. Elbert W Ockerman Is ser- 
ving as General Chairman for tha 
University. 

The University’s Crusade will 
end April 15. 



cochairman are Kent Long, 
president of the men’s Residence 
llall Council and Lois Baumgard- 
ner, secretary of Panhellenlc 
Council. Assisting them are Lynn 
Kcssack, Women's Residence 
Halls Council; Mlkr Houlihan. 
Inlerfratcrnity Council; Penny 
Price, Interfaith Council, and 
Dennis Cannon. Mayor of Coop- 
ers town. 

Faculty and staff solicitation 
chairmen are Dr. Hambleton 
Tapp. Mr. Jerry Miller. Dr. Carl 
Lamar. Dr. Silvio Navarro, Dr. 



The University Cancer Cru- 
sade, a part of the American 
Cancer Crusade, began Mon- 
day, March 30. 

Based on a current population 
of approximately 132.000 in Fay- 
ette County, at the present rate 
of incidence of cancer an esti- 
mated 33.000 will develop the 
disease and of this number an 
estimated lfl.XOO will die if a cure 
is not found. 

Grants to the University Medi- 
cal Center by the American Can- 
cer Society for research already 
total *3*2,590. 

Heading the student phase of 
the I’nivcrsity crusade as student 



University accomodations will 
be available to graduating seniors 
during the period between the 
end of final exams and the grad- 
uation ceremonies. 

Mrs. Dixie Evans Smith, di- 
rector of women’s residence halls, 
said that one of the womrn's 
dormitories will be open for sen- 
iors who want to stay at the Uni- 
versity. 

Which women's dorm will be 
open is still unknown. 

Although there are very few — 
If any — seniors In the men’s dor- 
mitories. Dean of Men Leslie L. 
Martin said that accommodations 
would be found for anyone need- 
ing them during the nine-day 
period. 



AWS Schedules 
‘Penny- A-Minute’ 
JNi«rhl \|>ril 17 

AWS will sponsor a "Pcnny- 
A-Minute Night” on April 17. in 
conjunction with the LKD De- 
butante Stakes and Dance. 

"Penny-A-Minute Night” al- 
lows the girls in the women’s 
residence halls to stay out until 
2 a.m. — an hour after the usual 
1 o'clock curfew — provided they 
pay a penny for each extra min- 
ute they use. 

A part of the proceeds from 
"Penny-A-Mlnute Night" will go 
toward tuition scholarship to be 
given by AWS through LKD. 



Strand 



TODAY ft WEDNESDAY 
If, ELVIS PRESLEY 
Sinain’ an’ Swingin' in 

"KISSIN' COUSINS" 



METRO GOIOWYN-M AYER 
and CINERAMA present 

HOW 



NOW SHOWING 

Gregory Peek — Tony Curti, 

in "CAPTAIN 
NEWMAN" 

Co-Starring ANGIf DICKINSON 
and BOBBY DARIN 
— In Color — 



TONITE AT 7:l4 AND 9:25 

“Simply glorious.” 

■ * ° -MY. Post 



THE WEST 
WAS WON 



STARTS 7:30 — ADMISSION 75c 
C ACADEMY AWARD 
* NOMINATIONS 



Starring PETER SELLERS 



Lane with me 



ALBERT (Tom Jonei) FINNEY 



Nightand 



SPECIAL LUNCH 
For Students and Staff 

• Served weekdays 11 a.m. to 2 p. 
• Selection changes each day 
°MeS u • Always under $1.00 " 

Conter L 

Si PERKINS PANCAKE HOUSE i 



CN ARTS ffiOOUCTIOliS ^1)0^ 

newley.n 

lhe small w orld of 
S Sammy Lee £ 



PLUS 

WOMEN OF THE WORLD 

A Documentary Narrated by Peter Ustinov 



/ 


April 18 

Memorial Coliseum 


c Tefe 


r, 8:00 


&au 


1 tickets 


and 


2oo 


nr 


Kennedy Book Store 


cJRar 

{ 


'll Graves , Cox 


best seats sold, first! 
we expect a sellout 
buy 'em immeiately— 
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Judo Leads 
Coed Sports 

By KATHRYN JOHNSON 

ATLANTA (/Pi— A young wom- 
an who takes Judo for kicks is 
apt to find there are more kicks 
In It than she thought possible. 

The spiked heel is a reminder 
to the most petite and fragile girl 
that she need never be defense- 
less. 

At least, that’s what the judo 
experts teach— •'kick with those 
heels, girls." 

Each week at. the YMCA a 

group of attractive homemakers 
and career girls practice Judo, 
which is generally considered a 
man's sport. 

"Judo is the most valuable 
self-defense weapon a woman 
eould possibly have," says Vir- 
ginia Whigham. tall brunette in- 
structor. 

“It’s basic strategy is one of 
non-resistance. You try to get 
your opponent off balance so 
that you can throw him. trip him, 
choke him and kick him." 

In spite of the intensive work 
on judo holds, Miss Whigham 
says: "Your best weapon is your 
spike heels." 

Occasionally a male instructor 
who teaches Juijitsu to a group 
of men. Joins the women's class 
and allows each to flip him over 
her shoulder. 

"Now what do you do?" J. C. 
Lindsay asks the class of women 
while he is still supine on a gym 
mat. 

“I run,” says one girl. 

“No, you don't," Lindsay re- 
plies. "Your attacker Is liable to 
get right up and chase you again. 

"Do you know what you should 
do? You fight dirty." he said. 
“Rap your spiked heels into your 
assailant's head. Kick him in the 
ribs. Try stepping out of your 
shoes and leaving them in his 
chest. Or use your thumbs and 
gouge his eyes.” 

At such advice, some of the 
women Judo students make 
squeamish facts and say: 

"Oh, I couldn't." 

"If you don't fight dirty, you 
could be. killed.” the instructor 
always warns. 'The only thing 
to remember is self-preservation. 

"If a man has grabbed you and 
Is holding you so that you can't 
get loose, run your heel down his 
shins hard and come down on 
one of his feet with the full force 
of both of your spiked heels." 

Miss Whigham advises that a 
woman can throw a man as easily 
as she can a woman— if she 
catches him by surprise. "In fact, 
she really has the man at a dis- 
advantage because he doesn't 
think she can do It. 

“The element of surprise is 
most important. If a person ex- 
pects to be thrown, he'll immedi- 
ately stiffen up,” she added. “No 
one — male or female — could 
throw him then.” 

Why do women like Judo? 

"It's fun." says a homemaker. 
•‘I take it for kicks.” 

"For the exercise," says a young 
mother. 

"My doctor advised it for back 
trouble,” another says. "It’s good 
lor conditioning and coordina- 
tion.” 



.4rrny Sponsors 

The Army ROTC sponsors 
have a meeting at 4 p.m. today 
in Buell Armory. 

SKasy.'i.iv'mr aa»i»v.j>..sa.-w..s..A.«Man 




Campus Calendar 

April 1 — Art Club and English Club 7:30 p.m., Room 208 Fine Arts 

Building 

April 2 — Dutch Luneh, noon. Student Center 

April 2 — Blazer Lecture, J. Huntley Dupre, Student Center Theatre, 
10 a.m. 

Honors Day, Memorial Hall, 3:30 p.m. 

Musirale. James Good, Organist, Memorial Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
April 3 — All-Campus Sing 

April 3 — "As You Like It,” Gulgnol Theatre, 8:30 p.m. (also April 

11-17-25). 

AFRIL 3-4 — Humanities Conference, Alumni House 
April 4 — “Julius Caesar,” Guignol Theatre, 8:30 p.m. (also April 
10-18-24). 

April 4 — ATO formal 

DG jam session 
AXD formal 

April 4 — High School Leadership Conferenre 

April 5 — Musirale, The Heritage Quartrt, Memorial Hall, 3:30 p.m. 
April 5— Lambda Chi formal 
Sigma Chi formal 

April 7 — Lerture. Dr. Arthur K. Moore, Distinguished Professor of 
the Year, College of Arts and Sciences, Guignol Theatre, 
8 p. m. 

April 9 — English Department Lecture, G. B. Harrison, Guignol The- 
atre, 8 p.m. 

April 10 — Research Conference. Chemistry-Physics Building 

Cancer Teaching Lecture Series, Medical Science Bldg., 
8:30 p.m. 

Spindletop Hall Dance, 9 to 1 

April 10-11 — Central Kentucky Faculty Conference, Student Center 
April 12 — Concert, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Memorial Coli- 
seum. 8:15 p.m. 

April 13 — Musirale, Norman Chapman, Pianist, Memorial Hall. 8 p.m. 



Women Smokers Increase; 
May Surpass Males Soon 



55 percent of students have been 
found to be smokers, the report 
says. However, the ratio of male 
to female smokers was not given. 

By age 25. estimates of smok- 
ing prevalence runs as high as 
<50 percent of men and 36 per- 
cent of women. In the 65 and 
over group, it's 20 percent among 
men and only 4 percent among 
the ladies. 

Smoking of any kind Is most 
prevalent among the divorced 
and widowed, the researchers 
discovered, and least among those 
who have never been married 
until the age of 45 when they as 
likely to be smokers as anybody 
else. 

Seven separate studies arrived 
at the same conclusion: women 
smoking during pregnancy, have 
babies of lower birth weight and 
have a significantly greater num- 
ber of premature deliveries than 
non-smoking expectant mothers. 

However, the researchers do 
not know whether this decrease 
in birth weight has any inlluence 
on the biological fitness of the 
newborn or why the birth weight 
decrease results. 

There is a consistent increase 
in the number of high school 
smokers from their freshman to 
their senior years, regardless of 
sex or parental habits. But with- 
in each year there are significant- 
ly more smokers in families 
where both parents smoke than 
In families where neither parent 
smokes. 

The doctors conclude that: 
"The cultural milieu seems to 
have a strong influence. A per- 
missive cultural climate tends to 
promote and a rejecting or out- 
right prohibitive one to Inhibit 
smoking." 

In other words, the oldtime 
Dad who gave his son a wallop- 
ing behind the woodshed after 
catching him smoking corn silk 
had the right idea, even if the 
boy did learn to smoke later on. 



Will Dunn Drug 

Corner of S. Lime and Maxwell 



THE COLLEGE STORE 
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Serving Breakfast and Lunch 



By JEAN SPRAIN WILSON 
AP Newsfeatures Writer 

NEW YORK — Currently fewer 
women smoke than men. Yet. if 
their addition continues to in- 
crease at Its present rate, females 
may surpass them as weed fiends. 

There are four boys to every 
girl who begins to smoke before 
aged 12. but by aged 25. a child- 
bearing age. estimates of smoking 
prevalence runs as high as 36 
percent among women. 

The pregnant woman who 
smokes is likely to have a small- 
er baby than the non-smoking 
mother. 

Whether or not she or her hus- 
band has the cigarette habit 
seems to have some bearing on 
her children’s attitude the cig- 
arette habit and parents who are 
permissive instead of restrictive 
are more likely to have cigaiette- 
smoking offspring. 

These were among the findings 
significant to women in the 
Smolung and Health report made 
public recently by the Advisory 
Committee to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. 

In this compilation, hundreds of 
scientific studies and their evalu- 
ation by 10 prominent physicians, 
it was discovered that despite ad- 
vertising campaigns, women re- 
strict their smoking almost en- 
tirely to cigarettes. 

Yet. within the past 13 years, 
according to an American Cancer 
Society survey, the number of 
women smokers has Increased 
from 31 to 36 percent. 

On the basis of a sample of 
senior students at Newton. Mass, 
high schools, two researchers, J. 
Worcester and E. Salber, sug- 
gest that "women, particularly 
Jewish women, may soon over- 
take men in the number who 
smoke." 

Only one percent of the girls, 
as to five percent of the boys, 
took up smoking before they were 
12 years old. But at the senior 
high school level between 40 to 



To College: Elderly Coeds 



By JOE RIGERT 

OLYMPIA. Wash, i/pi — "I real- 
ized that lack of ability was keep- 
ing them from Joining the human 
race." recalled a 61 -year-old 
Yakima, Wash., grandmother. 

For Mrs. Mary C. Wallace, this 
was a challenge and she was 
not about to ignore it. 

Mrs. Wallace formed an un- 
usual non-profit organization 
called the Lark Foundation to 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic 
and self-confidence to so-called 
functional illiterates, adult men 



Wear A Cabana , 
The Fashion Raoe 

o 

By JEAN SPRAIN WILSON 
AP Fashion Writer 

NEW YORIb — You can cancel 
out your membership at the 
beach club this summer, for the 
really “in" thing to do at the 
resorts is to wear your cabana. 

It has become terribly chic to 
go down to the sea in an authen- 
tic copy of something by Omar 
the tentmaker and step up camp 
simply by raising your arms. 

There in the privacy of all that 
stretchable fabric you wiggle 
modestly Into or out' of your 
bathing suit, and all the while 
your swimming pals are thinking 
you’re merely doing the Twist. 

It is cheaper by a dam site, or 
by a lake shore, or by some- 
body's swimming pool, or any- 
where for that matter. 

And It’s cozy. When you feel 
wet and clammy, the opaque 
cotton fab:ic serves as a towel 
to dry you off. Absolutely no 
other cabana can make that 
statement. 

Moreover, the mobile cabana 
looks charming while occupied. 
Tills shift that outshlfts all shifts 
belts at the waist to create a 
blousy kimona effect, or under 
the bosom for an empire look. 
The bias-cut sash also doubles 
as a turban when not circling 
the figure. 

As shifty as It is, this gar- 
ment isn’t sneaky. Bold diagonal 
stripes and sci earning colors an- 
nounce its arrival to bathers 
along the coast and all the sail- 
ors on ships at sea. 

The pity of It is that the wear- 
able cabana may take some of 
the challenge out of bathing suit 
changing along the Rivteru. Don- 
ning and shedding bikinis in pub- 
lic view without baring too much 
more was becoming qufte an art. 
und quite u tourist attraction, too. 

Indeed, we wouldn't be a bit 
surprised If the French banned 
this false modesty eventually. 

But at least the traveling ca- 
bana appears to have a great 
future with the mudesl American 
swimmer with an income too 
modest to want beach shelters. 



and women whose basic educa- 
tion is below, a fifth grade level. 

Lark means Literacy for Adults 
and Related Knowledge. Its goal 
is to provide the confidence and 
ability that will enable the down- 
and-outer to take vocational 
training, leave the welfare rolls 
and obtain steady employment. 

But more than that, as Mrs. 
Wallace explains, it's an attempt 
to help them rejoin the human 
race, so they can read a news- 
paper. write a letter, compute a 
family budget. 

The Lark Foundation was born 
less than six years ago. but al- 
ready Lark classes are being 
taught in 17 states. 

Mrs. Wallace says she has 
trained 800 volunteer teachers 
around the country in the Lark 
techniques since she founded the 
movement. 

Probably 2.000 men and women, 
she says, have taken Lark classes 
taught in Washington State by 
clubwomen, retired school teach- 
ers and other volunteers. 

Mrs. Wallace is not a career 
teacher. She once taught in a 
one-room country schoolhouse, 
but spent most of her life work- 
ing with her husband in the flor- 
ist business in Oregon. 

When they moved to Yakima, 
she said her husband thought 
she might like to stay home and 
keep house. 

"It was a lovely dream.” she 
says. "And I put up with it for 
several months. But I quickly 
became bored and went into other 
things." 

“Other things" developed into 
the Lark Foundation, and she 
has never stopped. 

C.uIIioIh- Family 

The Cathloie F 'acuity Discus- 
sion group will hear an address 
by Dr. Jacqueline A. Neoonan, 
pediatries, on socialized medi- 
cine. The meeting is at 8:15 
p.m. today at the Newman Cen- 
ter. 

* 

FLOWERS 
For Any 
Occasion 

CALL 

MICHLER 

FLORIST 

Dial 255-6580 
417 East Maxwell 




invites you 
to an 

Informal Tea Showing 
of 

Cotillion Formals 

on Friday afternoon, April 3 
from 2:00 to 5:00 o'clock 
on our third floor 
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Civil Rights Bill: 

A Legislative Failure 
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Parable 



Barely a week has passed since 
the Kentucky General Assembly and 
Kentucky’s legislators went home 
Without passing a civil rights hill. 

In doing so, the legislators turned 
cold shoulders to Gov. Breathitt, 
thousands who marched on Frank- 
fort, and more than 30 who eventually 
conducted an 11th hour sit-in and 
fast in the house chambers. 

Gov. Breathitt has been asked to 
call a special session on civil rights. 
The governor has wisely said that a 
special session at this time will do no 
good. The legislators aren’t likely to 
change their minds during a week’s 
layoff. 

Some 31 states have public ac- 
commodations bills— the type of leg- 
islation proposed in the Kentucky 
General Assembly. Five cities, not in- 
cluded in the 31 states, also have 
passed legislation of this type, 66 per- 
cent of the American population be- 
ing covered by this legislation. 

Kernels 

“Party conventions resemble tribal 
rituals. The spectacular campaigns 
and ‘give ’em hell’ speeches reduce 
office-seeking to the intellectual level 
of professional wrestling.” — George 
Gallup, director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. 

• • • 

“What I’m talking about is not busi- 
ness. I'm talking about talking.” — 
Sen. Xorris Cotton (R., N.H.), criti- 
cizing the lack of progress in Senate 
civil rights debate. 

• • • 



Although these laws differ in con- 
tent, most of them prohibit racial 
discrimination in hotels, motels, res- 
taurants, and theaters — the same 
places covered by the bill now be- 
fore Congress. However, unlike the 
proposed federal statute, these state 
laws make it a crime to violate the 
accommodations law. Punishments 
range from fines of $10 to $500 and 
jail sentences of 10 days to a year. 

The first such state law was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1865. In 1869, 
Congress itself passed just such a 
law for the District of Columbia. 

In 1953 Supreme Court decision, 
the court upheld laws of this nature 
saying, “So far as the federal con- 
stitution is concerned, there is no 
doubt that legislation which prohibits 
discrimination on the basis of race in 
the use of facilities serving a public 
function is well within the police 
power.” 

Regardless of its record— a record 
education budget, new regulations on 
strip mining, and the like— the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly must answer 
to its failures. 

The death penalty remains legal 
in Kentucky and the state is still in 
need of a workable, enforceable civil 
rights bill. 

In failing to meet the call of the 
governor and those who marched on 
Frankfort, the legislature may well 
have missed its best chance to thrust 
Kentucky among the nation’s leaders 
in the field of human rights. 

Wc must still wait. The legislature 
is not ready. For them, the time for 
equal rights is not yet come. 



Campus 

A man in Scotland was walking 
along the moors one dark foggy night. 
He saw what seemed to him to be a 
huge monster coming toward him in 
the fog. Trembling with fear, he 
stopped and picked up a club to 
protect himself. The “monster ’ kept 
coming closer and closer, and with 
each step he began to look more fa- 
miliar to the man. Finally when the 
image was only a few feet from the 
man, he recognized it to be that of 
his own brother. 

So it is with us and Cod. When 
wc are far away from God, relying 
upon our own guidance, acting in any 
way wc wish, making all of our deci- 
sions alone, living the kind of life we 
want to live and not the kind God 
would have us to live, God’s glory and 
wonder are not visible to us. 

But, as we come closer and closer 
to God, asking Him to guide us and 
help us live the kind of life lie would 
have us to live, all of God’s wonder- 
ful forgiving power, greatness and 
glory can clearly be seen by us. 

Only with this clear vision of God 
can we truly come to know Him and 
become a child of God. To form this 



relationship with God, we might prac- 
tice the words of the psalmist who 
said, “The Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him, to all that call 
upon him in truth.” Try calling on 
God in truth and he will answer. 

Carol Sue Green 
Intervarsity Christian Fellowship 




, War On Poverty Generates National Optimism 



President Johnson has formally 
declared war on poverty in these 
United States. In a message to Con- 
gress recently, he outlined a scintillat- 
ing program which is generating a 
tone of optimism in the national 
media. Once again we are enthralled 
by a glamorous administrative plan, 
and cheerfully confident of the ability 
of our prosperous nation to solve all 
the problems of its disinherited with 
a gesture of its legislative arm. Create 
an opportunity here, give a grant 
there, and pretty soon, poverty, the 
discovery of the sixties, will be on 
its way to the museum of social his- 
tory. 

Anyone genuinely concerned with 
the tragic paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty must celebrate the fact 
that we have rediscovered the fact of 
poverty, that political forces have 




drawn national attention to it, and 
that the mass media are at least at- 
tempting to inform the public about 
some of the causes and implications of 
poverty. 

Overall, however, the President’s 
plan is susceptible to several criti- 
cisms. One set of criticisms deals with 
the inadequacy of the mechanisms 
by which programs are to be matched 
with needs. The other set deals with 
some of the assumptions which are 
apparent in the message to Congress. 
Altogether, the program amounts to a 
collection of gadgets: it does not rep- 
resent a new kind of thinking. But 
the realities of “hard core” poverty are 
sufficiently grave that there is a real 
question as to whether we can deal 
with poverty adequately by means of 
gadgets. 

On the first, more superficial level, 
we must note that a major feature of 
the Act is the emphasis on vocational 
training and re-training. Strengthen- 
ing the present Manpower Re-training 
Program is mentioned. The establish- 
ment of job training centers and pro- 
vision for re training the unemployed 
can certainly upgrade the skills of 
workers. But it cannot do miracles; 
and a miraculous number of jobs 
must become available is such train- 
ing is to mean improved livelihood. 
Present retraining programs are an 
enormous flop. People are, in too 
many cases, being retained for jobs 
which do not now exist or which will 
disappear in the near future. For 
many people re-training has proved to 
be cruelly meaningless. 



Important provisions, such as the 
plan to make volunteers available for 
direct community action against pov- 
erty (whatever that means), and the 
availability of subsidies to communi- 
ties desiring to undertake job-creating 
enterprises, have been made depen- 
dent on community initiative. The his- 
tory of area development suggests the 
folly of depending upon so awkward 
a mechanism. Communities are often 
unable, reluctant, or simply unwilling 
to take such initiatives. For example, 
a huge proportion of the most severely 
poverty-stricken parts of our country 
arc also areas where racial prejudice 
is intense. The white power structures 
in these communities are unwilling to 
accept federal funds which make in- 
tegration mandatory and which make 
it economically possible for Negroes 
to remain in the community. For these 
and similar reasons, there is good rea- 
son to think that communities which 
will consider taking advantage of 
these grants will be those which are 
already well-organized and reasonably 
progressive. Stagnating communities 
will be severely handicapped if they 
uttempt to grab their own boot straps. 

The most profoundly disappoint- 
ing aspect of the War on Poverty 
message is the obvious fact that it 
is not, as its author maintains it is, 
a new kind of program. No basic as- 
sumptions have been re-examined. It 
is apparent that the philosophy be- 
hind the program assumes the prob- 
lem of poverty to be a question of 
temporary dislocation caused by prog- 
ress (which will win out in the end), 



and temporary economic slack. 

The sobering fact is that not one- 
fifth, but closer to one-third of our 
families live on wages which are in- 
adequate by middle class standards. 
Many of them are desperately poor. 
Our statistics omit those who are per- 
manently unemployed or underem- 
ployed, a situation which can only 
become increasingly common. In 196(1 
the number of people in the armed 
services, on relief, in arms industries, 
or unemployed added up to twenty- 
five percent of the total labor force. 
In other words, a fourth of the popu- 
lation was not working or was ab- 
sorbed “artificially” through public 
spending. Trends are toward increas- 
ing automation, which is already be- 
ginning to affect white collar work- 
ers. Population growth continues as 
well. 

These are sobering realities. We 
are coming to the time when human 
beings will be relatively superfluous 
in the actual process of producing 
goods. The giant processes of change 
have escaped onr control and cannot 
be dealt with by tinkering. In the 
future, the notion that the worker 
is only worth his pay will become 
obsolete or inhuman. The best human 
intelligence available must concern 
itself with the development of a set 
of social values and institutions suit- 
able to the radical changes already 
visible in our economic system. 

—From The Daily lllini 



PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
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Part Two 



Atlanta — Not 



By DAVID V. HAWPE 
Kernel Managing Editor 

An item from last week’s 
Associated Press roundup of 
racial news indicates that At- 
lanta is not immune to vio- 
lence. 

The report read, “Violence 
ydhurd briefly at a truck stop 
'wtaurant where Negro pic- 
kets protested segregation. 
Crowds of Negroes and white 
persons pelted one another 
with rocks and bottles." 

Incidents such as this, coupled 
with election returns that show 
more than half the city's white 
population voting to elect a seg- 
regationist mayor, betray the dis- 
content of many whites. 

Exactly where the resistance 
to integration lies. It Is difficult 
to tell, and precisely which Negro 
groups strongly support the Black 
Revolution, it is not easy to de- 
termine. 

Executive Director Robert 



Thompson, of the Atlanta Urban 
League, divides the white and 
non-white communities into 
socio-economic groups and as- 
signs them particular character- 
istics in this respect. 

Generally, Thompson believes 
that upper-income whites are the 
most liberal elements in Atlanta, 
concerning the race questions. He 
thinks the liberality decreases in 
lower income groups, with poor 
whites holding firmly to segre- 
gationist beliefs. 

Within the Negro community, 
Thompson notes a rigid strati- 
fication. with affluent non-whites 
"a little reluctant to see the 
Negro community rocked strong- 
ly.” 

Thompson characterizes the 
white middle class as having re- 
jected integration through fear 
of “not being accepted by the 
community.” He says the white 
college graduate many times has 
accepted integration as a theory, 
but is hostile to its practice 

Lower-income whites, with 
little education, by and large have 
held to the conservative policies 



A Foreigner’s View 

By SIBOON CHON 

The art of enjoying life, like that of painting, does not 



come to us naturally. It must be 

Although movies, concerts, 
amusement parks, and parties 
afford the standardized enjoy- 
ment for the majority of the peo- 
ple, they cannot, by virtue of 
their generality, satisfy the de- 
mands of each Individual. The 
style of enjoyment must be tail- 
ored so that it may fit the curva- 
ture of individual quirks and 
quiddities. 

Ennui, as Wilde put it. is the 
only sin for which there is no 
forgiveness. For those who have 
not developed efficient methods 
of handling idle time. I suggest 
a helpful hint by relating some 
of the tricks I resort to for the 
better enjoyment of life. 

“To sleep when sleepy and to 
eat when hungry" Is the first 
rule I follow. One way to get 
free is to get rid of temptations, 
and the surest way to do so is 
to yield to them. 

In this sense, setting an alarm 
clock is an unforgiveable sin. 
Just as social nicety demands 
me not to call someone at three 
o'clock in the morning, so my 
body demands not to disturb it 
when it needs more rest. The 
stomach and the tongue must be 
respected in the same manner. 

It is difficult to become a pessi- 
mist after a good dinner. To 
Pirate a good mood all I have 
i 0 do is to cook my choice dishes 
and eat them at an appropriate 
time. No one can be truly happy 
without paying due respect to 
oneself. 

Another trick I frequently re- 
sort to is to give new birthdays 
to my friends. Dates such as Feb- 
ruary 2, March 3, April 4, and 
so on are easy to remember be- 
cause of the symmetry of the 
numbers Involved, and I assign 
these days as my friends' birth- 
days. The advantage of this sys- 
tem is obvious. For one thing, I 
can better budget my spending 
money by distributing the num- 
ber of birthdays to remember 
uniformly over each month. For 
another, my friends appreciate 
my gift so much more because 
they receive it on a wrong day. 

The Holy Writ has something 
to say about the interesting psy- 
chological mechanism involved. 
The love of the Shepherd for one 
sheep which went astray and re- 
turned is much greater than for 
one of those 99 sheep which be- 
haved correctly. 

The other day a mean-natured 
girl embarrassed a confirmed 
bachelor by sending him a Val- 
entine card, and he quickly re- 
taliated against her. He gave her 
a new birthday, Feb. 29, so that 
she will receive a card every 
four years. She was very happy 
all the same. 

Dating can be more fun too 
if one thinks a little. It is safe 



patiently cultivated. 

to follow the conventional rules, 
but one need not ruin his hap- 
piness by becoming a Sabbatari- 
an, who would not rescue a strug- 
gling sheep in the ditch because 
he saw it on Sunday. Woe unto 
him who does not know to break 
the rules under necessity! 

There are occasions when I 
happen to have no money at 
hand and yet feel the need of a 
female company. Then, without 
the slightest hesitation, I ask a 
girl to take me to movie or buy 
me a supper. After all. girls arc 
very eager to show how much 
they think of their boy friends. 
Unfortunately, the book of rules 
requires the boys to take care 
of all dating expenses, and some 
girls arc worried or even agon- 
ized because they don't have 
chances to return thanks in a 
visible way. 

Having treated me to supper 
and movie, a girl confessed that 
she liked me so much more, for 
I would not have asked, she rea- 
soned, for such a favor had I 
not considered her a genuine 
friend! The supper and the 
movie cost her three dollars, 
but I suspect she got at least 15 
dollars worth of psychological 
satisfaction. Charity can begin 
with a free steak dinner. 

It is not necessary for me to 
give out all trade secrets. Each 
individual can devise his own 
methods of pleasing others as 
well as himself. The only caution 
is not to deceive oneself so as to 
practice hypocrisy. He honest 
and natural, and learn the basic 
fact of life that a thing is often 
remembered, not because it is 
great, but because it is memor- 
able. 

Once a girl asked me to give 
specific reasons why 1 loved her. 
I answered that I had loved her 
chiefly because of her Intelli- 
gent chromosomes. She felt in- 
sulted and was angry. People 
have become so used to flattery 
that they are shocked to hear 
truth. I explained that a man 
loved a woman for certain quali- 
ties such as beauty and kindness, 
and that my love for her intel- 
ligence was no less ridiculous 
than any one else's love for her 
eyelashes. She smiled. 

A few days later the girl came 
up with a most sophisticated re- 
venge. She said she loved me be- 
cause I was ugly, and added that, 
when a woman loves an ugly 
man, his very ugliness makes him 
more attractive! 

I was immensely happy. She 
said it in a memorable way, and 
I will remember the occasion for- 
ever. It was well intended, and, 
above all, sincere. There was no 
time to be lost. I blocked the 
middle of the street in order to 
kiss her. 



Immune To Violence 



of the past. However, he said, 
"the great influx from the North, 
coming with industrialization, has 
produced changes in blue collar 
workers’ attitudes, as well as in 
the Negro community." 

Dichotomy in the Negro and 
white communities over the race 
question is reflected in the at- 
titude of the leadership of both. 
In the Negro ranks, the contrast 
between Judge A. T. Walden, 
past cochairman of the Atlanta 
Summit Conference, and his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Sam Williams, is 
representative. Judge Walden is 
a symbol of moderation — of slow 
progress. Mr. Williams, on the 
other hand, is both adamant and 
dogmatic. 

Judge Walden himself said, 
“There is absolutely no difference 
of opinion among the various 
groups in relation to the prob- 
lem of integration.” However, he 
went on to differentiate between 
the group's various methods. 

He mentioned the Instances of 
slow-but-sure progress that he 



and his associates had achieved 
In the past in voting, employ- 
ment, and education. 

Mr. Williams speaks of more 
immediate progress, and of his 
ultimate goal: “I don't want to 
change your (the whites') heart; 
I just want to change your ac- 
tions." 

Recently the Summit Confer- 
ence promoted an Easter boy- 
cott of downtown establishments 
that segregate. With the less- 
tiian-moderate success of the 
project, more drastic measures 
can be expected from Williams 
and his lieutenants in the near 
future. 

Mr. Williams' white counter- 
part (Mr. Williams wouldn't like 
the term) is restaurant owner 
Lester Maddox, who operates the 
Pickrlck Restaurant, five blocks 
from the Georgia Tech campus. 

Maddox and his group won a 
semi-victory earlier this year 
when downtown demonstrations 
were halted by law enforcement 
officials. The picketers began 
using the "passive violence" tech- 



nique: sparking explosive situa- 
tions by resisting arrest. 

In the uoorway ot his restaur- 
ant. Maddox (who ran unsuccess- 
fully for mayor in the last elec- 
tion, although receiving more 
than half the white vote) has 
set up a table where he places 
stacks of segregationist material. 

On the table are numerous free 
pamphlets and newspapers, as 
well as booklets selling for 10 
cents each. The material is pub- 
lished by such groups as the 
Coordinating Committee for 
Fundamental American Free- 
doms. People's Association for 
Selective Shopping. The Inde- 
pendent American, Independence 
Foundation, Inc., and others. 
Some are local groups, and some 
are not. 

Also in the material are copies 
of Maddox’s advertisements, run 
weekly in the Atlanta news- 
papers. The ads are in the form 
of newsletters, and in them Mad- 
dox advises his readers to guard 
against race-mixing and other 

Continued on Page 6 




Success story. 



It happens every now and then. We run out of Kernels. Supply 
vs. demond, poor planning, no foresight — coll it what you will. We 
think it's great. It shows that you're interested in the campus and in 
what's going on, that you like our advertisers, and that you enjoy our 
newspaper. Which is why we're in business. 

Keep up the good work. 
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Washington State Soph Jinx 
To Use Mob System NotStang 
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By FRANK ECK 
AP Newsfeaturos Sports Editor 

ORLANDO, Flu - Lee 
(Stinger) Stange of tlie Min- 
nesota Twins never had to 
worry about baseball’s sopho- 
more jinx. His rookie year 
(1962) left too much to he 
desired. 

Now as a third year man he 
is one of the American 

pitching standouts and : 

Sam Mele is counting ot^nim 
heavily. 

"In lftS2,” says Stange, "I felt 
every time I pitched I had to 
show up well. I felt a lot of pres- 
sure. 

"When 1 was pitching relief I 
couldn't get my curve or my 
change up over and naturally the 
hitters were laying bark for my 
fast ball. Last year I got all my 
pitches over and that was the 
difference." 

The difference from a mediocre 
4-3 record for all of 1962 was a 
12-5 record, plus 100 strikeouts 
in 165 innings and a 2.62 earned 
run mark, sixth best figure in 
the league. And he missed four 
weeks. 

The turning point in Strange's 
career came under Jack McKeon, 
manager of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth team in the Pacific Coast 
League, where Lee was sent for 
a month last year. 

“We were in last place when 
the Twins sent him to us on May 
9.” says McKeon, "and when he 
left us on June 15 we were up at 
the top. He was the best pitcher 
in the league. He had 74 strike- 
outs in 66 Innings and after los- 
ing his first game 3-2 to Dallas 
he won seven stright. 

"I had Lee in 1959 at Fox 
Cities (Appleton, Wis.l and he 
wanted to quit. I talked him out 
of it so the following year at 
Wilson, N. C., he won 20 games 
for us. He had all the tools then.” 

Stange credits McKeon’s in- 
sistence that he could make the 
big leagues and Twins’ coach 
Gordon Maltzberger’s teaching 
on the slider with getting him 
in the groove. 

“I griped a bit in 1959 when 
I was sitting in the bullpen," 
says Stange. “I’d pitch once 
every two weeks. But last year 
he helped me develop confidence 
and he had a pretty good hitting 
team behind me. 

"The more I worked last year 
the sharper I stayed. When I 
workrd every fourth day my con- 
trol was sharp. I had a good 
fast ball but my slider came 
along. Maltzberger worked with 
me a lot on the slider." 

Stange, a 5-foot-10 right 
hander at 170 pounds, turned in 
1-0 victories over Detroit and 
Baltimore last season. He^un- 
pleted only seven of 20 stat^Bid 
hopes to improve on this 1^64. 

"I had a two-hit shutout 
against Chicago in the ninth,” 
says the Stinger as though he'd 
like to have that chance again. 
"But Dave Nicholson hit a two- 
run hoiner. He hit a pretty good 
curve ball but I think he was 
looking for it.” 

Big Nick may never see that 
ourve ball again for Strange has 
become a thinking man's pitcher. 
His roommate is Dick Stigman, 
a 15-game winner who recently 
turned 28. They form just about 
half of Minnesota’s starting 
corps. The other half is Camilo 
Pascuul, the great curve bailer, 
and southpaw Jim Kaat. 

Stange's career apparently was 
stalled because he wus an all- 
around athlete at Proviso High 
near Chicago. He went io Drake 
University on a football scholar- 
ship and tore a knee cartilage in 
football. He quit in his sopho- 
more year to join the Army but 
the knee made him 4F. He had 
the carlilege removed but he 
didn't get going until age 23 
when he won those 20 games at 
Wilson. 

Since he won most of his 12 
games after mid-June it is just 
possible the Stinger might be 
shooting for 20 wins this year. 

"At least I don't have to worry 
about any sophomore Jinx,” says 
Lee Stange. 



By JACK HEWINS 
Associated Press Sports Writer 

PULLMAN, Wash.— Don’t let the dimple* fool yon. 

Beneath Bert Clark’s cherubic smile beat gums of solid 
steel— and this is no dental testimonial. 

The new head football coach at the only place to attain tough- 
Washington State University will ness is in practice, 
introduce the 11-man bruise. His "Death march" is a tag Ini 
teams may line up in the T-for- versity of Washington players ap 

mation but they'll run in the W- plied to Owens' practice progran 
formation. Clark believes there's during Oklahoma Jim s first sea- 
nothing one man can do that a »on as coach of the Huskies. ' 
mob can't do better. was very efficient in weeding ou 

J _ weaklings. C lark, as an Owem 
Washington State raided the a(de wafj onr of lhc wre ders. 
staff of rival Washington at Se- ^ )e resu u has been three trip 
attle in January to get Clark j^ ose Bowl in seven year 

after buying up the second half for Washlng ton and Clark doesn' 
of Jim Sutherland s two-year _j an ^ turn awa y from a formuli 
contract. State's Cougars had that brlngs such a batting aver 
stuttered through a 3-6-1 season 

while Washington, under Head Maih pract | ce is no novelty a 
Coach Jim Owens, was winning puiiman, except for recent foot 
the Big Six Conference title and ba „ generallotls . Babe Holling 
a bid to the Rose Bowl. bery and po rres t Evashevski wen 

Sutherland was an exponent of worshipers at the Shrine of Sock 
the forward pass. Clark, schooled Babe coached the Cougars 1' 
with Owens in the Oklahoma years, prior to World Waf II 
curriculum of clash, believes the Evvy had them in 1951 and 52. 
only way to meet the enemy Is -png Cross missed a be 

head-on. j n Evvy’s day by failing to se 

Although Bert has said there up a branch blood bank on th 
will be no “death marches" at practice field. Believing the gam 
Pullman, he said also: "We're belongs to the boys, Evvy left i 
going to hit people." If you hit up to each lineman to remembe 
people who can hit back. Bert to leave his teeth in the locke 
knows, you have to be tough and before practice. 



It has been it bin sports day around the campus ami 
across the country today. Here are just a few of the break- 
ing news items. 

In Moscow, Cassius Clay has announced his retirement 
from boxing to become public relations director for Nikita 
Krushchev. 

Casey Stengel has been voted by the American Associ- 
ation of Baseball writers as the most promising rookie in the 
New York Met’s camp. 

Thirty players have announced that they aren't quitting 
Kentucky’s football team. 

Charlie Bradshaw was quoted as saying his Wildcats will 
have a losing ’64 season. 

A Graves, Cox salesman reportedly sold a blue suit to 
Adolph Rupp while Her Baron was signing a live-loot kan- 
garoo for next year’s big man. 

Track coach Bob Johnson was allotted 30 track scholar- 
ships by the Atheltic Association. 

Roger Craig wins 20 games for the Cards. 

Herschel Turner signed to teach ballet lessons at Acme 
dance studios. 

Meanwhile, hack at the ranch, Walter Alston asks Leo 
Durocher if he'd like to “take over the job for a while.” 

Durocher doesn't accept. 

The Blue-White game ends in a scoreless tie. Charlie 
Bradshaw proclaims his team “the best on defense in the SEC.’’ 

President Oswald closes classes so students may attend 
Keencland Spring Meets. 

Georgia Tech drops back into the SEC. 

Wally Butts becomes a telephone operator for Southern 
Bell. Bear Bryant becomes a pole man for the same company. 

New York Mels considered serious pennant contenders 
in the International League. 

Four foot 10 inch midget kills himself by jumping off a 
basketball player ... it didn’t happen at UK. 

II you believe all this, you must be crazy— April Fool. 



Atlanta: Not Immune 



Continued from Page 5 

forms of integration which will 
lead to it. 

...One popular segregationist 
theme is that of "communist in- 
fluence in civil rights move- 
ments." 

Pamphlets carry headlines, 
usually in red ink. such as “The 
Communist Conspiracy Must Be 
Destroyed!" and "Communist 
Agitation and Racial Turmoil." 

Other titles attack the Su- 
preme Court, the present civil 
rights bill presently being de- 
bated in Congress, and the Su- 
preme Court. 

One headline read like this: 
"Abraham Lincoln Opposed In- 
tegration.” 

Besides disseminating material 



such as the pamphlets and the 
advertising, Maddox (as well as 
other segregationist leaders) have 
led picketing of establishments 
that integrate. 

Some change in the segrega- 
tionists’ attitude may be forth- 
coming in the future, as indi- 
cated by a comment from Vernon 
Jordan Jr., assistant to the ex- 
ecutive director of the Southern 
Regional Council. 

Jordan said, "Lester Maddox 
doesn't understand black and 
white, but he understands green.” 

What he meant was this: if a 
Negro-white boycott ever threat- 
ens the Pickrick, Maddox's plati- 
tudes concerning the free enter- 
prise system will float away on 
the gusts of its own oratory. 



For an education 



West All-Star Mel Counts of Oregon State bats the basketball away 
from Fred Hetzcl of Davidson and Ron Bonham (21) of Cincinnati. 
West won, 79-78, while Bonham and Hetzcl led the East in field goals 
attempted. 



50 Wins— Not Years 

NEW CONCORD, Ohio lAP) — 
Minutes after his Dension Uni- 
versity football team presented 
him with his 50th victory— 7-6 
over Muskingum here — Coach 
Keith Piper was handed a huge 
cake with "50" in icing. 

Piper, who is 42. was cutting 
the cake when a freshman grid- 
der walked up. looked at it, and 
remarked: "I didn't know the 
coach was 50 years old.” 



WATCHES WATCH BANDS 
DIAMONDS JEWELRY 



in buyology 



DODSON 
WATCH SHOP 



Fine Watch Repairing 

110 N. UPPER ST. 
Phone 254 1266 



Dick Webb's 



MAMMOTH GARAGE 



every day 



High Octane Catalytic 
GAS 

29-9c gal. 
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lUpperclass Awards 
I Will Be Increased 

More upperclass scholarships will he available for the 
1964-65 academic year through more awards from a Hoard of 
■ ms tees grant, Little Kentucky Derby fund, and private 
IwaTils. 

I Eleven upperclass 



awards of 
■500 will be granted from the 
■GO, 000 annual fund apporved by 

■ I'^teird of Trustees on the rec- 

M 'flj il.lllo!. 

M r cwwald. 

■ The awards will be for one 
Hear with consideration given for 
B-newal. By the 1966-67 year, 33 
Hn li awards will be granted. 

■ Approximately $10,000 will be 

K “-oVlded for upperclass scholar- 
ips through the Little Kentucky 
erby fund. The LKD Committee 
— ticipates the awarding of 27 
holarships ranging in value 
|om $250 to $600. This figure 
ay vary with the profits from 
vities sponsored by LKD. 
Also, a number of awards have 
Hen made available through gifts 
Bom friends and alumni of the 
University. 

The Committee on Scholarships 



Uardi’s Visit 
itirs Controversy 
Litiong Faculty 

Continued From Page 1 
Mary Anne Moore. He felt this 
an exaggeration. 

Carl Modecki. chairman of the 
nt Congress Lecture Series 
mmlttee, said, "I am very aware 
the criticism which surrounds 
■rot Clardi's visit to the cam- 
pus I am glad there is criticism 
for this is good for the mind — 
it assures us that people are 
thinking.” 

He added, ‘1 am disturbed, 
wever, of the proportions of 
me of the criticism and its ex- 
>Hemism." 

• Prof, ( iardi said, “I have been 
Involved in controversies but this 
one is a new one on me.” 

Prof. Ciardi appeared here two 
pern s ago for a lecture sponsored 
by the Department of English. 
He has since been lecturing at 
ifts University in Bedford, 
ass., as a recipient of the John 
olmes Chair. 



rgan Musicale Set 
At 8 p.m. Thursday 

Organist James Good from 
Louisville will present 

lionts 



Organist James Good from 

ft 

vr of other composers at 8 p. 
I The concert is a part of the 
Biusicale programs sponsored by 
■lie University Music Department. 

I Mr. Good, an instructor in or- 
ftan at the Seminary School of 
■iiurrh Music, will play Bach's 
■Prelude in E Flat Major," Can- 
ftnic Variations on the Christ - 
■nas -Hymn: Vom Hinimel hoch 
■a komm' ich her,” and “Fugue 
In F Flat Major (St. Anne I." 

I He will also play works by 
llohn Stanley. Leo Sowerby, Mar- 



the Southern Theological Sem- 
a program of Bach and organ 
m. Thursday iu Memorial Hall. 

cel Dupre, and Jean Jules Roger - 
Ducasse. 

Mr. Good is the organist-choir- 
master at St. Matthew United 
Church of Christ in Louisville 
and is a candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Church Music at the 
Seminary. 

His past instructors include 
Paul Robinson, Philip Malpas, 
Kay Ferguson, and George Faxon. 



PROGRAM 

prelude in E Flat Major J. S. Bach 

Canonic Variations on the Christmas-Hymn : 

“Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her" J. 8. Bach 

[Voluntary in D Minor John Stanley 

kubilee Leo Sowerby 

Prelude and Fugue in B Major Marcel Dupre 

Pastorale Jean Jules Roger-Ducasse 

■Fugue in E Flat Major (“St. Anne") J. S. Bach 

PIT ' ~clas s 7 Tie "d" ’ll"" 



CUMSIFIKD AD RATES 
[Each word So; Minimum chare? f 100 
I No frequency or volume dlacount. 
Dradllnm — 

I Tuesday Monday noon 

I Wednesday Tuesday noon 

I Thursday Wednesday noon 

I Friday Thursday noon 

[In ihe event of errors, Immediate 
[nolle? must be given. The Kernel as- 
laumes responsibility for only one ln- 
leorrect Insertion. 

CALL *52-2*00 — EXTENSION 2 HO# 

~Tost 

[LOST— Kappa Sigma pin, white 
[gold, sapphires anji- pearls. Re- 
ward. Call Cfileipftn Molloy, 8011 
lor 8021. Ts 31M3t 



FOR SAL( 



FOR SALE— 1^60 Lark convert- 
ible, automatic V-tt, radio and 
heater. ExceHeflf condition. Best 
offer. Call 252-9018. 26M.)t 

F'OH SALE— House Trailer, 8x42, 
Zimmer, good condition, 2-bed- 
room. $1.5Oo/j0»U 255-0685. 26M4 

F’OR SALE Afternoon Leader 
route. West Short pr£a. One 
hour delivery tlme.4rToo monthly 
profit. 266-4740 nights. 27M4t 



Hike Rare 

The names of the hike riders 
for the LKD race should be 
submitted to the LKD office, 
Room 116 of the Student Cen- 
ter, by 5 p.m. today. 



Attention SENIOR and GRADUATE MEN Students 

Who Need Some FINANCIAL HELP In Order To Complete Their 
Education Thl» Year and Will Then Commence Work. 

Apply to STEVENS BROS. FOUNDATION, INC. 

A Non-Profit Educational Fdn. 610 ENOICOTT BLDG., ST. PAUL 1. MINN. 
UNDERGRADS. CLIP AND SAVE 



and Students Loans under the di- 
rection of Dr. Elbert W. Ocker- 
man assigns all awards on the 
basis of academic performance 
and financial need. 

Any student who has completed 
at least one semester at the Uni- 
versity may apply for an upper- 
class scholarship. Application 
blanks are available from the 
Office of the Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Stu- 
dent Loans, Room 4 Frazee Hall. 



Greek , 
Independent 
Talks Set 

Independents and Greeks 
are finally going to have a 
chance to get together on 
common ground. 

As a follow-up to the Greek 
Week Dessert-Discussion pro- 
grams, Panhcllenic Council and 
IFC are combining efforts to put 
forth another discussion series of 
a similar type. 

Besides Greeks, independents 
will be represented. Unafflllated 
students from Lexington, the res- 
Idenee halls, rampus religious or- 
ganizations, and professional 
honoraries will be selected to go 
to the fraternity and sorority 
houses. 

On April 8 at 6:30 p.m., the 
program will be conducted for 
the first time, on an experimental 
basis. 

The Greek system will be rep- 
resented by three sororites and 
three fraternities, and the presi- 
dents of the other Greek organi- 
zations. 

Cultural programs will be held 
at the Delta Tau Delta and Delta 
Zeta houses. Dr. Rudolf Muelling, 
criminal pathologist, and Mr. 
John Hill, architect, will be the 
speakers. 




Can you avoid 
living in “Jamsville”? 



It won’t be easy. By 1980 most Amer- 
icans will live in 40 large metropoli- 
tan areas— each with more than a mil- 
lion population. To keep your com- 
munity from becoming a “Jamsville” 
will take people with ideas — ideas 
that can help cities move more traffic 
swiftly, safely and economically. 

Someof the ideas come f rom the men 
and women of General Electric who, 
in effect, form a “Progress Corps.” 

In major cities, they’re helping to 
develop balanced transportation 
built around rapid rail-transit sys- 
tems . . . and they’re providing 
advanced equipment to power and 
control the trains. They’re also devel- 
oping a TV monitoring system that 
enables a single engineer to control 
miles of auto traffic ... a jet engine 



that speeds commuters in a hydrofoil 
ship over the waves . . . and another 
jet engine to lift travelers over traffic 
via turbocopter at 150 mph. 

Traffic is only one of many prob- 
lems General Electric people are 
working on. Their numerous proj- 
ects, in this country and around the 
world, demand a variety of talents: 
engineering, finance, marketing, law, 
physics and many others. 

If you’d like to join the “Progress 
Corps” after graduation, talk to your 
placement director. He can help qual- 
ified young people begin their careers 
at General Electric. 

TYogrett It Our Mott Important Product 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 



VISIT BfNfRAl flfCFR/C PROSRfSSlAKO » A tlW CPfolt / PAfSTMTATIOM • A TTHFNFW YORK WORMS FAIR 
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Humanities Group 
Here This Weekend 



The 17th annual meeting of the Southern Humanities 
Conference will he held April 3 and 4 at the Helen G. King 
Alumni House. Or. Thomas 13. Stroup, professor of English, 
is chairman of the event. pd socie ttes. academic lnstitu- 

Members of the conference will tlons, business and Industrial 
be welcomed by University Pres- firms, and interested individuals, 
ident John W. Oswald. Among those attending will be 

Outstanding delegates will pre- Charles Blitzer of the American 
sent a series of papers related to Council of Learned Societies,' 
the plare of the humanities In Joseph A. Bryant Jr„ chnlirBj 
Southern education. Dr. J. \V. of the English department of I ITT* 
ratterson, associate professor of University of North Carolina at 
English, speech, and dramatic Greensboro and a former Instruc- 
arts, will deliver a paper on tor at UK, and Dean R. L. Barker 
"What's Happening in the South of the University of Louisville, 
with Regard to Speech and Rhe- 

ter I. Nrudling of the De- ^ 
pnrtment of Health, Education. 

and Welfnre will report on the W r t 

place of humanities in national Sp, 

Dr. Herman E. Spivey, vice 
president of the University of 
Tennessee and former Denn of 
the Graduate School at UK. will ■> 

be the featured speaker at the 
Friday night dinner. 

On Saturday, the delegates will J 

discuss the "What We May 

Itn About It: A Program for I In- j _ 

Slit " The general topic for the I 

loiilcrciuc Hill lie " All Intcllcc- HHul IB MS , 



Moot Court In Action 

“Judges” Fred /opp. John Cole, and Daniel T. law students experience in preparing, writing, and 

Yates hear arguments in the College of Law's Moot arguing a case before an appellate court. 

Court. Moot Court is a program designed to give 



's Ability To Meet 



Man 

Space Stress Discussed 



how well a living creature could 
tolerate the six or eight g's 
(forces of gravity six or eight 
times the earth's gravity) that 
are experienced in the acceler- 
ation of take-off. 

Investigation of the g forces 
has shown that man can stand 
up to 80 g's. But one experi- 
menter was blinded for several 
days after withstanding 40 g’s 
for a relatively extended time. 
Also discovered was that recip- 
rocating acceleration— J e r k i n g 
back and forth — cannot be tol- 
erated by man. 

Another problem affecting fu- 
ture spacemen is the weightless- 
ness they encounter upon their 
ships release from this planet's 
gravity. 

At least two or three months 
of travel will be necessary to 
reach another stellar body dur- 
ing which time the pilot will ex- 
perience total weightlessness. 

It is questionable whether a 
man or woman will be able to 
function normally and perform 
physical tasks after such an ex- 
tended period without the pres- 
ence of gravity. 

To test the effects of weight- 
lessness, a C-130 aircraft with 
selected passengers Inscribes a 
parabola in the air. The lift 
afforded by the airplane cancels 
out the force of gravity at the 
peak of the parabola and weight- 
lessness is created for a few sec- 
onds. 

Mice were placed in centrifuges 
which allowed them to choose the 
amount of gravity they preferred 
up to three g's. It was expected 
that if mice have a preference 
then men would too. The mice, 
it was found, choose the section 
of the centrifuge with three g's. 

One complication with using 
centrifuges Is that rotary motion 
which is essential for produenig 
additional g forces causes mo- 
tion sickness due to an imbal- 
ance of the fluid in the semi- 
circular canals in the ear. 

To trace the positions of the 
mire, radioactive cobalt was tied 
to their tails as they were placed 
in the dosed centrifuge so their 
movements could be observed on 
a spectroscope. 

Man was the subject of experi- 
ments testing the effects of buf- 
feting on the human body. The 
mechanical impedance of a body 
was found by measuring the force 
between a man and his point of 
contact on a seat while being 
shaken up and down. 

Relative motion of the spine 
during the movements was noted 
and tests for equilibrium main- 
tenance were also made. All tests 
were run under strict medical 
supervision. 

Dr. Lange recalled that I K 
had been selected lo develop and 
train ehimpanrres for the Mer- 
cury Space Program. It was re- 
quired that the animals weigh 
no more than 30 pounds. 



“Our chimps were the right 
size until they were turned over 
to the Air Force where they 
were allowed more food and ate 
themselves out of the space pro- 
gram.” says Dr. Lange. 



By CAROLE McALlSTER 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The mechanics of man in- 
volved in meeting the phys- 
ical requirements for space 
flight was the subject of a 
lecture delivered by Dr. K. O. 
Lange of the College of En- 
gineering. 

Working with the Wenner 
Gren Aeronautical laboratory, Dr. 
Lange and other professors in- 
cluding biologists, psychologists, 
and physicists were awarded an 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) grant to 
study the effects of space flight 
on man and animals. 

“There is more adventure in 
the spare program at this mo- 
ment because we are still at the 
edge of our technology,” Dr. 
Lange said. 

According to Dr. Lange, sci- 
entists have been concerned with 



DR. THOMAS STROUP 
Conference Chairman 



USAF F-105 Unleashing air to-ground 
rockets at simulated enemy target. 



Honors Day 
Scheduled 
Thursday 



About 300 of tbe Univer- 
sity’s top scholars will lie 
saluted in an Honors Day 
ceremony at 3:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day in Memorial Hall. 

To be recognized for academic 
excellence are students from each 
of the 10 colleges on the Lexing- 
ton campus and four community 
colleges. All rank in the upper 
three percent of their respective 
colleges. 

Highlight of the program will 
be the presentation by President 
John W. Oswald of Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan Medallions to a 
senior man and a senior woman. 
The Sullivan uwards, presented 
annually in recognition of lead- 
ership. service and acudemic 
achievement, are the highest hon- 
or the University confers upon 
graduating seniors. 

Guest speaker at the Honors 
Day program will be Dr. Irvin 
K. Lunger, president of Transyl- 
vania College. 

Honors Day is sponsored by 
seven campus honor societies — 
Cwens, Keys, Lamp and Cross, 
Lances, Links, Mortar Board and 
Omicron Delta Kappa. 

Presiding at Thursday’s cere- 
mony will be John Pfeiffer. Lou- 
isville. president of Lamp and 
Cross. Steve Miller. Benton, pres- 
ident of Keys, will recognize the 
honor students. 

Alter the Memorial Hall pro- 
gram, there will be a President's 
reception and tea for the honor 
students, their parents and other 
guests in Room 214 of the Stu- 
dent Center. 



Right now, graduation seems way off in the personic jet... helping to keep America’s 
wild blue yonder. But it's not too early to start guard up. Or you may be in an Air Force 
planning. In the future, you’ll look back on laboratory, working to solve an intricate sci* 
decisions you make today with satisfaction . . . entif ic or technological problem, 
or regret. Doing jobs like these, you can hold your head 

What can an Air Force career mean to you in high. In addition to being essential to your 
tangible gain? The opportunity to take on ex- country, they're the beginnings of a profes-' 
ecutive responsibilities you might otherwise sion of dignity and purpose, 
w.ut years to attain. And a head-start into one For more information, see the Professor of 
of a wide range of possible careers in the Air Science 

exciting Aerospace Age. ,f there is no AFR0TC unit on your cam- 

As an Air Force officer, for ex- ■■ m p . »■«■»<>,»* pus, contact your nearest Air 

ample, you may be flying a su- U.d. #»ir I WoJ Force recruiter. 



